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THE COW COUNTRY 

The great American desert had been used by the Indians as a 
home and hunting ground for centuries before Pike, and Lewis and 
Clark, and Long reached the conclusion that it was relatively unin- 
habitable. It was consecrated to the eternal use of the Indians by 
James Monroe and his successors who, between 1825 and 1841, built 
up a solid barrier of Indian reservations extending in unbroken front 
from Green Bay to the southern boundary of the United States at 
Red River. Pious Americans thanked God, in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, that He in His wisdom had placed this unusable barrier 
along the western boundary of Missouri to prevent the United States 
from straggling, loose-knitted, across the continent; and many of 
them believed that He had by direct word promised to make the 
boundary permanent. In pursuance of revelation Joseph Smith 
started to build for his Mormon followers "the city of Zion" in 
" the land of promise ", of which " the place which is now called 
Independence [Missouri], is the center place . . . wherefore it is 
wisdom that the land should be purchased by the saints ; and also 
every tract lying westward, even unto the line running directly be- 
tween Jew and Gentile ". 1 And for the next generation American 
population generally avoided residence in the desert or the Indian 
Country, moved around it or across it, and left it in the possession 
of nature, its own wild beasts, and its Indian occupants. George 
Catlin, whose book on the country ran through ten editions to 1866, 
could still write and believe in the tenth edition that "this strip of 
country, which extends from the province of Mexico to Lake Win- 
nipeg on the North, is almost one entire plain of grass, which is, and 
ever must be, useless to cultivating man ". 2 

That the Indian Country had a value of its own, that it was 
more than a desert if less than a white man's home, was an idea 
that entered into few heads between 1825 and the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad in 1869. With population east of the Mis- 
sissippi increasing in density and elaborating its social order and 
with communities on the Pacific slope springing into existence, with 

1 Revelation to Joseph Smith, July, 1831, Joseph and Heman C. Smith, His- 
tory of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (sixth ed., Lamoni, la., 
1902), I. 203. 

2 George Catlin, Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians (tenth ed., London, 1866), I. 261. 
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Chicago and St. Louis passing the quarter-million and with railroads 
making obsolete most of the earlier routes of travel, the Indian Coun- 
try continued to impede free communication within the limits of the 
nation, yet offered slight incentive to occupation for its own sake. 
The overland caravan, the overland stage, the pony express, and the 
bullock train rose and fell, but population held back from absorbing 
the tract between Missouri and the mountains, Canada and the heart 
of Texas. 

In the autumn of 1866 two of the bullock trains engaged in 
freighting goods from the Missouri to mountain points are said to 
have been stalled by snow on the plains of western Nebraska. The 
drivers, in the employ of Wells, Fargo, and Company and Alexander 
Majors, of the famous freighting firm of Russell, Majors, and Wad- 
dell, gave up all hope of getting their cargo through before winter. 3 
They cached their wagons as well as they could, turned the oxen 
loose to perish on the plains, and rode their horses back to the border. 
In the following spring they returned to their abandoned train to 
take it on, and found to their surprise not the whitened bones of 
their oxen but the oxen themselves, sleek, fat, and ready for the 
block. The experience thus gained by accident became the basis of 
a new industry, and before many more seasons revolved the northern 
plains were crowded with wintering cattle and their tenders, and 
the cow country had come into existence. For two decades the 
country flourished, and then it vanished into space. 

The cow country stretched unbroken from the Texas rivers to 
Manitoba. Its stock, their tenders, their owners, and their yearly 
habits caught the American imagination as the Santa Fe trade had 
done a half-century earlier. It was capitalized by Colonel Cody, 
who opened with his Wild West Show at Omaha in May, 1883, 
after gathering his Indians and cowboys together on his North Platte 
ranch ; by Colonel Roosevelt, whose ranches on the Little Missouri 
attracted his attention and the public's for many years; by John 
Lomax, who has collected the songs of the cowboys ; by Owen Wis- 
ter, who has preserved the spirit of the country in his Virginian; 
and by Frederic Remington, whose pencil sketched its figures. The 
cow country endured while the open range lasted, and gave way 
before the attacks of physical enclosure and legal obstruction. 4 

3 A. T. Babbitt, Cheyenne, Wyo., March 30, 1884, to editor, Chicago Tribune, 
April 5, 1884; Joseph Nimmo, jr., to editor of New York Tribune, enclosed by 
him to editor of Topeka Daily Commonwealth, in Topeka Daily Commonwealth, 
July 31, 1885. The date is elsewhere given as 1864. 

* Helen Cody Wetmore, Last of the Great Scouts: the Life Story of Col. Wil- 
liam F. Cody, "Buffalo Bill" (1889), p. 242; New Orleans Times-Democrat,Ma.tch 
22, 1883; John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs and other Frontier Ballads (1910). 
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Cattle have always bred freely on the Texas plains. Here the 
buffalo ranged and multiplied with unlimited pasture and sufficient 
water. The cattle originated in droves turned loose by early Spanish 
ranchers and, by survivals, developed a hardy, rangy, enterprising 
stock that could stand exposure and meet the other wild animals 
on equal terms. But they had possessed slight commercial im- 
portance before the Civil War, as there had been no market for 
them. Every agricultural community in the Mississippi Valley pro- 
vided enough fresh beef from the increase of its own herds, and 
there were few urban centres that could not get enough beef locally, 
even if there had been a cheap means for the delivery to a market 
of cattle from the Texas range. The few early drovers who took 
herds from Texas or Arkansas to St. Louis or Indianapolis 5 only 
emphasized the occasional character of the trade. So the Texas 
cattle ran wild. Some were slaughtered for their hides 6 as the buf- 
falo were for their robes. But their market value was not suspected 
before it was discovered that they could live and fatten without 
shelter on even the northern plains, before the city groups had out- 
grown the capacity of their agricultural environs to supply fresh 
beef, and before the continental railroads had thrust their heads 
out into the range, inviting freight. 

About 1866 it was learned that cattle could winter in western 
Nebraska, and in the same year the Union Pacific was shortening 
the old overland trail as it built toward Cheyenne and Laramie. At 
Ogallala, a " little, worn-out, old, and withered town ", 7 about twenty 
miles east of Julesburg and the Colorado corner, it reached the heart 
of the buffalo range that was now to be a cow country, and here 
shippers and buyers could dicker over stock for the Omaha and Chi- 
cago markets. 

Born and bred on the Texas plains, the cattle entered upon the 
cycle of their career at the spring round-up. Early in May their 
owners arranged for co-operative action, region by region. They 
and their cowboys searched the meadows and the hills for grazing 
stock, and drove slowly to a fixed rendezvous the bulls and steers, 
the cows, and the new calves, still trotting at their mother's sides. 
At the round-up the cattle were sorted out by brands and reliance 

5 John T. Alexander, who died in August, 1876, was known among his friends 
as the " great cattle king of the Mississippi Valley ", and had driven Texas cattle 
to Logansport, Ind., about 1848. Chicago Inter Ocean, August 25, 1876. 

6 Joseph Nimmo, jr., Report in Regard to the Range and Ranch Cattle Busi- 
ness of the United States (Treasury Department, Bureau of Statistics, Doc. No. 
600, pp. 200 and maps), p. 4. This document was reprinted without the maps as 
House Ex. Doc. 267, 48 Cong., 2 sess., serial 2304. 

7 Chicago Times, March 5, 1880. 
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was placed on mother affection as a means of proving ownership of 
unbranded calves. Those overlooked at the last spring or fall round- 
up, or born since then, and in either case too large to heel with the 
mother, formed a class of unidentifiable " mavericks ", to be divided 
according to some arbitrary rule. The unmarked animals at the 
round-up were there marked with the brand of the owner, and no 
man might either legally or safely own a branding iron other than 
his own. The yearling steers were then cut out in herds by them- 
selves and started up the long trail to Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Dakota. The rest of the herds were turned loose again to mingle 
and mate and multiply on the plains of Texas or of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

As the market for this stock strengthened there was a tendency 
to improve its quality. Bulls were selected with care. Shorthorn and 
Hereford, Polled Angus and Galloway bulls were imported in large 
numbers while cattlemen debated the merits of the different strains 
to be crossed with the native stock. 8 Blooded breed cows were 
added to herds. Sometimes by individual action, more often by 
some form of co-operation, the cattle-owners raised the standard of 
plains cattle and protected their industry. Innumerable cattle- 
growers' and stock owners' associations were formed to check thefts, 
to register and protect brands, and to procure defensive legislation. 
And every year throughout the seventies more steers were cut out 
of the Texas herds and driven north. 

Every year, too, brought more railroads to stake out the eastern 
limits of the range and to affect its traffic. Along the old Santa Fe 
trail the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe was creeping, as was the 
Union Pacific along the Oregon trail ; and at Dodge City, near old 
Fort Dodge and the still older Mexican boundary at the intersection 
of the Arkansas River with the hundredth meridian, there grew up 
a supply station that regarded itself as the cow town par excellence. 
Here, in the spring during the round-ups, the buyers of southern 
cattle came. The town amused them as best it could while they 
waited for their herds. Dance halls and saloons, horse-racing and 
gambling, and the tuneful ministrations of Dodge City's famous 
cowboy band created in Kansas, even under prohibition, what re- 
sembled closely the mining camp or the railroad construction camp. 

The southern owners often disposed of their droves at Dodge 
City rather than drive them to Nebraska. Some were bought out- 

8 Niramo, Range and Ranch Cattle Business, p. 22 ; Idaho Avalanche (Silver 
City), March 24, 1883; Clara M. Love has discussed the breeding problem in her 
" History of the Cattle Industry in the Southwest " in Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XX. 1-3 (July, 1916), and gives an abundant bibliography of the 
industry in Texas. 
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right for immediate slaughter and were shipped in cattle-cars to the 
Kansas City stock-yards. 9 More were delivered to northern buyers, 
who turned the herds over to their cowboys to be conducted to the 
northern ranches. There are some instances of companies and in- 
dividuals that owned both southern herds and northern ranches, and 
that integrated breeding, the long drive, and northern feeding and 
fattening under one control. But one way or another, after the 
May round-ups, the southern cattle " drifted " up the trails, 10 graz- 
ing as they went, pasturing on the public lands and tended by a hand- 
ful of cowboys, the "most interesting feature" of stock raising, 11 
who became a national type on sight. 

The cowboy 12 was created by his trade. He was more restless 
than the emigrant farmer and less a frontiersman than the fur- 
trader or the soldier. His occupation was transitional for him and 
his industry lasted for- too few years to become standardized. He 
was, of course, rough and ready, living in the open and on his horse. 
He alternated the tedium of cattle-tending with sprees and shooting 
up the border towns. Sometimes he stopped a continental train to 
amuse himself with its passengers and crew. He loved to shock the 
tenderfoot, yet he was often of eastern stock, with a background 
of cultivated life. The British scion, shipped to the cow country 
and turned cowboy, revealing himself only to maidens in distress, 
was a frequent figure in newspaper notices and was not entirely non- 
existent. In the long watches of the nights the cowboy rode around 
his sleeping drove and sang to it and himself ballads that were im- 
provised on the border and that are a genuine contribution to Amer- 
ican folk literature. From Dodge City, or some other convenient 
point near the Panhandle or the Cherokee Strip, the upper part of 
the cowboys' journey and the herds' march began. 

Late in the autumn the herds, hardened by continuous exercise 
since spring, arrived at their northern home. Ogallala, Nebraska, 
was the first great centre, and for a radius of a hundred miles around 
this town ranches multiplied in the late seventies. 13 About this time 

o In 1883 72,892 head of cattle were said to have been shipped directly from 
Dodge City. Dodge City Globe, quoted in Topeka Daily Commonwealth, Decem- 
ber 14, 1883. 

10 G. Pomcroy Keese, " Beef ", in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, LXIX. 
294 (July, 1884). 

n Idaho Avalanche, July 27, 1883. 

12 E. Hough, The Story of the Cowboy (1897), gives a picturesque view of per- 
sonal life in the cow country, with the rich and full detail of the contemporary. 

is As early as 1877 the Union Pacific was unable to supply enough cattle- 
cars for these shipments and was forced to borrow cars from lines joining it at 
Omaha. Report of the Government Directors of the Union Pacific, June 30, 1877, 
Sen. Ex. Doc. 2, p. 2, 45 Cong., 1 sess., serial 1780. 
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the Northern Pacific reached the Yellowstone River at Glendive, 
Montana, and passed by Fort Keogh on its way to Tacoma. Be- 
tween Glendive and Fort Keogh was another centre for ranches, 
some four hundred miles northwest of the Ogallala group, where in 
the winter of 1884 General Brisbin could list forty herds comprising 
over 300,000 head of cattle. 14 The Montana Stockmen's Associa- 
tion met here in 1883 with Theodore Roosevelt as a delegate from 
the Little Missouri ranches. 15 And here in 1885 was Miles City, 
seven years old, sprouted out of the Fort Keogh military reserve, 
and destined in the mind of its historian for " a brilliant future " as 
business capital of eastern Montana. 16 - In this region and through- 
out the neighboring parts of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Dakota the normal development of the beef traffic created condi- 
tions that ultimately helped to destroy it. 

The condition of the cattle on a northern ranch was different 
from that of those breeding in the south or en route up the trail. 
They had to be watched and fattened with a minimum of waste, 
exercise, and oversight. The ideal northern ranch had its site de- 
termined by some running stream, available at all seasons for water- 
ing stock. Around this must lie a huge tract of grazing country, and 
it was some advantage if the country was rugged enough to afford 
bald knobs from which the snow would drift away leaving the dry 
grass exposed, and sheltered valleys in which cattle might find par- 
tial shelter in winter, and southern slopes upon which the tender 
spring grass might appear earlier than on the open plains. It was 
a permanent establishment on which a home ranch house with a 
group of out-buildings was certain to appear as soon as finances 
warranted its construction. 17 

From the ranch house as headquarters the cowboys went out on 
their tours of duty, and at one or another of the ranches the local 
round-up was likely to be held, 18 since the northern ranches soon 
came to breed as well as drive their stock. As the railroads im- 
proved it was found that the returning empty cattle-cars could be 
had at easy rates for the carriage of eastern calves, to grow up in 
the West, or eastern thin cattle to be fattened upon western free 
grass. " Emigrant " or " pilgrim "cattle, 1 " as these were called, were 

« James S. Brisbin, Ft. Keogh, Mont., February 12, 1884, to editor, Chicago 
Tribune, February 18, 1884. 

is Roosevelt, Autobiography (1914), p. m. 

J6 History of Montana, 1730-1885 (Chicago, 1885), p. 523. 

" Roosevelt, Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (1891), p. 5. 

18 An excellent account of the Weld County, Col., round-up, at Brush, is in 
Chicago Tribune, July 4, 1884. 

19 Idaho Avalanche, January 31, 1885. 
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a menace in the range because of their tendency to import and dis- 
tribute disease. But the northern rancher maintained his estab- 
lishment for the purpose of fattening cattle, and took the risk of in- 
fection until his local association or the law intervened. The agents 
of the Wyoming Stock-Growers' Association inspected over 200,000 
cattle in the season of 1882. 20 

Step by step with the development of the cattle business on the 
open range went the process of enclosure. American wire-drawing 
machinery had made long progress since Ichabod Washburn began 
to draw wire for cards and screws in the early thirties. 21 Piano 
wire and telegraph wire and flat wires for hoop-skirts had followed 
from his factory, and in the early seventies he and his son-in-law, 
Philip L. Moen, were still at the business owning the basic patents 
on barbed wire fencing. 22 In 1874 John W. Gates began to sell 
barbed wire at twenty cents a pound, 23 and thousands of miles of 
cheap and stock-proof fences were soon netted over the treeless 
plains. In 1883 and again in 1888 Congressional committees were 
harassed by the demands of the wire-makers that they should have 
free rods from which to draw their wires, with high duties on the 
finished product, and the counter demands of the steel men that at 
least six-tenths of a cent a pound on rods was necessary to their 
existence. The litigation, the infringement of patent rights, the 
manufacture of " moonshine " wire 24 to compete with the wire out- 
put of licensed plants is a story that leads up to the consolidation of 
the American Steel and Wire Company in 1899. 25 To the range 
man the new wir,e fence offered the means for a cheap enclosure 
that would enable him to cut down costs of cowboy hire on his ranch. 

It happened rarely that the cattleman owned all the land he used 
or fenced. "The great unfenced ranches, in the days of 'free 
grass ', necessarily represented a temporary stage in our history ", 
says Colonel Roosevelt. 26 The land laws made it nearly impossible 
for one owner to acquire legally the thousands of acres that were 

20 Topeka Daily Commonwealth, April 4, 1883. The association had its in- 
spectors at the points of shipment, Deadwood, Custer, Buffalo, and Miles City. 
Idaho Avalanche, October 20, 1883. 

21 Franklin P. Rice, The Worcester of 1898 (1899), p. 457. 

22 History of Worcester County, Massachusetts (1879), II. 661; "The Making 
of Wire ", in Worcester Magazine, IV. 169. 

23 Statement of John W. Gates, May 27, 191 1, in United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Hearings, I. 25. 

2* Statement of George W. Oliver, June 13, 1888, Sen. Report 2332, pt. 2, p. 
120, 50 Cong., 1 sess. 

2S Report of the United States Industrial Commission, I. 199. 
2« Roosevelt, Autobiography (1914), p. 95. 
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needed to support a large herd. In many cases even the small acre- 
age along the indispensable water right was acquired only by trick- 
ery or collusive action with homesteaders and pre-emptioners. But 
without absolute control of water there could be no cattle ranch: 
and control of the water rendered the unwatered hinterland of the 
region useless so far as other cattlemen were concerned. 27 Hence 
came the custom of fencing not only the land owned outright but 
thousands of acres lying adjacent and still a part of the public do- 
main. 28 And since a tight fence was the only guarantee of safe 
stock there grew up easily the practice of threatening and maltreat- 
ing fence cutters. " The . . . who opens the fence had better look 
out for his scalp", was posted at intervals along the wires of a 
Nebraska enclosure, 29 while the famous Brighton ranch in that state 
became the scene of a petty civil war. 30 

These illegal enclosures, comprising more than three million 
acres that could be listed in 1885, 31 and over six million acres that 
had been opened up in 1888, 32 seem to have been more numerous in 
the northern cow country than in .the southern ; though in Texas and 
New Mexico and southern Colorado many are known to have 
existed. They raised big and difficult problems of public policy that 
Grover Cleveland and Land Commissioner Sparks tried to solve in 
1885. But for the cattle country they created conditions that con- 
tributed to its destruction. 

The long drive from Texas was made every summer in the sev- 
enties and early eighties, through a range country that was becom- 
ing each year more closely restricted. Dodge City, Ogallala, and 

2 7 William T. Holt wrote from Denver, June 30, 1883, to Secretary of the In- 
terior Teller, asking if, since he owned in fee simple the eight hundred acres which 
alone were watered, he might legally enclose 2300 adjacent dry acres of the public 
domain ; " I have long occupied the land which I purpose fencing, and my fence 
will interfere with no vested private rights." Sen. Ex. Doc. 127, p. 35, 48 Cong., 
1 sess., serial 2167. 

28 Secretary of the Interior Lamar showed, in his annual report for 1887, how 
a rancher who bought a group of alternate sections from a land-grant railroad 
could build a fence exclusively upon his own land and yet enclose many sections 
belonging to the United States. House Ex. Doc. j, pt. 5, p. 14, 50 Cong., 1 sess., 
serial 2541. 

2» George W. Fairfield, deputy surveyor, to D. V. Stephenson, surveyor gen- 
eral for Nebraska, November 26, 1883. House Ex. Doc. 119, pt. 2, p. 2, 48 Cong., 
1 sess., serial 2006. 

30 Topeka Daily Commonwealth, April 30, 1885. 

31 Secretary of the Interior Teller transmitted to the Senate, March 14, 1884, 
forty-five pages of complaints and reports on illegal fencing. Sen. Ex. Doc. 127, 
48 Cong., 1 sess., serial 2167. 

32 Annual report of Secretary of the Interior Vilas, 1888. House Ex. Doc. 1, 
p. xvi, 50 Cong., 2 sess., serial 2636. 
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Miles City were only leading specimens among scores of towns along 
all of the continental railroads. Relentlessly such towns pushed 
further into the range. Each spring emigrants as well as cattlemen 
sought them out. Homesteads came to be grouped around them 
and the wire fences of the homesteaders restricted travel and traffic 
to the public roads along the section and township lines. Free 
grass was gone, so far as the expanding homestead region was con- 
cerned. And in the vicinity of the great enclosed cattle ranches 
free grass was monopolized by the fencer and free transit was im- 
peded by the fence. Mail carriers complained that illegal fences 
closed the public mail roads by gates arbitrarily placed by the 
fencers, and often forced them to long detours from the direct 
course of their star routes. 33 

This zone of free grass on the public domain was nearly free and 
unobstructed in 1880, but by 1885 it was broken into so badly that 
its future was at stake. "This Spring is the beginning of a new 
life for Dodge City ", wrote one of its residents in May, 1885. 34 It 
had ceased to be a cow town since no herd could be driven or pas- 
tured within many miles of it. The old congregations of owners, 
buyers, and cowboys could no longer occur for their trade had gone 
away. But its prosperity lasted because a farming country had 
sprung up around it on homesteads or railroad lands, and it was 
confidently believed that all of Kansas south of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe would soon be divided into farms. 35 

Between the illegal enclosures and the farms the long drive was 
likely to be strangled out of existence. To these destructive forces 
was now added quarantine as a restrictive measure, for it was com- 
ing to be seen that free interchange of live cattle might easily spread 
disease. 

The existence of the range cattle business was brought to the 
public consciousness first by conditions of health and disease. 
About 1875 the shippers of cattle tried the experiment of exporting 
both live stock and fresh meat to Liverpool and other British ports. 36 
It paid so well that the business was quickly established on a sys- 
tematic basis, and cattle on the hoof, or sides slaughtered at Chicago 
found their way in swelling numbers to adorn the British dinner 
table. "The merry roast beef of England in old England itself is 

33 W. Q. Gresham to H. M. Teller, April 23, 1883. Sen. Ex. Doc. 127, p. 3, 
48 Cong., 1 sess. 

34 " D.", writing from Dodge City, May 20, in Topeka Daily Commonwealth, 
May 22, 1885. 

ss Dodge City Cowboy, quoted in Topeka Daily Commonwealth, April 15, 1885. 
39Harper's Weekly, April 7, 1877, p. 277; Leslie's Weekly, March 17, 1877, 
p. 18; Chicago Tribune, March 1, 1877. 
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giving way to American beef, which is now actually ruling the roast 
there ", 37 rejoiced the Chicago Times in 1880, while the British 
stockman discovered that his profits were endangered. Some fought 
competition at its source and engaged directly in American ranching, 
until by 1884 it was estimated that "one-sixth of all our herds are 
now owned by Englishmen ". 88 One of these, Moreton Frewen, 
gained prominence by his attempt to divert northwestern cattle from 
Chicago to Canadian ports, over the Northern Pacific. Others 
fought for protective tariffs, and others raised the cry that Amer- 
ican cattle were unhealthy and American beef was unwholesome. In 
March, 1879, there became effective an order in council regulating 
and restricting the importation of American cattle, 38 and directing 
thereby the attention of the United States to the fact that in the past 
years steers worth $3,896,818 and beef worth $5,009,856 had found 
their way to European markets. 40 "This business of the export 
of live cattle to England has developed immense proportions in the 
last year", the superintendent of the Chicago Stock- Yards tele- 
graphed to the Commissioner of Agriculture, " it is worth millions 
to the country and affects directly every farmer in the Northwest ". 41 
For twelve years after 1879 the United States was engaged in a 
trade war to get its meat products received by European countries, 
and was fighting quarantines so severe that even Buffalo Bill's Wild 
West Show was excluded from Germany because its buffalo might 
convey disease. 42 Pork caused the most trouble, and in Germany 
where it was customary for many to eat it uncooked it was easy to 
lay the blame for trichinosis to American importation. " Every- 
body knows that 65,000,000 Americans eat American pork, and that 
there has not been a case of illness or death reported as occurring 
from its use ", urged the American minister to Freiherr Marschall 
von Bieberstein. " Everybody knows that 35,000,000 Englishmen 
eat it, and that it is the staple and chief nourishment of the British 
laborer, whose health and strength are models for emulation." 43 Yet 

st Chicago Times, March n, 1880. 

38 James S. Brisbin, March 16, 1884, to editor, New York Sun, April 6, 1884. 

39 Lord George Hamilton explained the reasons for this order in the House of 
Commons. Hansard, February 14, 1879, p. 1191. 

40 William M. Evarts to John Welsh, no. 264, April 2, 1879. Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1879, p. 424. 

41 J. B. Sherman, supt. Union Stock- Yards, February 4, 1879, to William G. 
Le Due, commissioner of agriculture. Sen. Misc. Doc. 71, p. 6, 45 Cong., 3 sess., 
serial 1833. 

42 Hugh M. Herrick, William Walter Phelps : his Life and Public Services 
(1904), pp. 238-239. 

43 W. W. Phelps to von Bieberstein, February 6, 1891. Foreign Relations, 
1891, p. 506. 
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it was absolutely excluded from much of Europe for the period. 
Live cattle were impeded more than dressed or tinned beef, though 
sometimes the last was classified as imported manufactured metal in 
order to bring it under a prohibitive rate. The restrictions were so 
numerous and so plausibly based upon sanitary grounds that the 
United States was impelled thereby to enlarge its Department of 
Agriculture and to begin the scrutiny and inspection of foods as 
well for the health of its own citizens as for that of foreign buyers. 
The first result of this policy was " the order made by the German 
Government on September 3, 1891, removing the prohibition which 
it had maintained since 1881 against the importation of American 
pork products ".** Another of the new agencies of the new nation 
was being brought into action. 

But the foreign trade' that produced restriction because of al- 
leged disease called attention to real disease and the danger that 
migration might spread it. Huge epidemics were thought to be 
traceable to the importation of infected stock for breeding or to the 
exchange of emigrant cattle. Pleuro-pneumonia, hoof and mouth 
disease, and Texas fever became every-day terms in the vocabulary 
of the western newspapers, and stock associations turned propa- 
gandist in self-defense. 

A bureau of animal industry was erected in the Department of 
Agriculture in May, 1884, 45 after long agitation for it by the range 
men and the Commissioner of Agriculture.* 6 Its powers were in- 
adequate and its machinery was rudimentary, yet it forbade the 
driving of infected herds, gave certain powers of stock quarantine, 
and is the first striking step in the breaking up of the cow country 
by law. In the summer of 1884 there was much talk of Texas fever 
and related ailments in Kansas 47 and Colorado, and drovers de- 
manded quarantine against the dreaded Texas cattle. How far the 
demand was genuinely therapeutic and how far it only screened a 
lust for protection against Texas competition cannot be proved: 
certainly both elements were there and the results were visible in 
the spring of 1885 when Kansas and Colorado passed cattle quaran- 
tine laws under which their governors found it practicable to exclude 
the driving of Texas stock across either state. 48 

** Annual Report of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 1891, p. 
112. 

« U. S. Statutes at Large, 48 Cong., 1 sess., p. 31. 

* 8 Various petitions on the subject are discussed in New York Tribune, De- 
cember 14, 1880; Chicago Tribune, February 23, 1884. 

* 7 Gov. Glick called the Kansas legislature in special session, March 18, 1884, 
to pass a " dead line " bill. Chicago Tribune, March 14, 1884. 

iSTopeka Daily Commonwealth, April 16, May 3, 1884; Nimmo, Range and 
Ranch Cattle Business, pp. 36, 134. 
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A growing consciousness that the range was almost gone pro- 
trudes through the sources for 1884 and 1885. There had been a 
" fat stock show " at Chicago in November, 1883, at which the need 
for quarantine and federal law had been urged, and at which it had 
been determined to convene a national stock-growers' convention in 
1884. During 1884 the stockmen of the "rowdy West" discussed 
alternately the election of their hero, Blaine, and the prospective con- 
vention. The plans for both miscarried, and in November two con- 
ventions instead of one met, one at St. Louis and the other at Chi- 
cago. 49 The latter represented chiefly the dairy and stock interests 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, while the gathering at St. Louis 
brought the range men and the shippers into earnest conclave. Both 
bodies demanded federal control and inspection, and both debated 
free grass, enclosures, and methods of leasing public lands. The St. 
Louis gathering expressed in the form of a memorial to Congress 80 
a demand for a national public quarantined cattle trail, running from 
the Texas Panhandle to the Canada line. Varying in width from a 
few feet to six miles this trail was to guarantee to stockmen forever 
the privilege that was being so narrowly restricted by homesteads 
and illegal enclosures and quarantines. 

The long drive of 1885 was broken up almost beyond recogni- 
tion by these obstructions. At various times the stockmen of Texas 
and Indian Territory tried to force their way across the Kansas 
line, only to be beaten back by law or by threat. The Cherokee 
Strip afforded a first-rate barrier even before the Kansas line was 
reached. Here a great cattle company had rented the grazing rights 
from the Cherokee nation 51 and had sublet areas to nearly a hun- 
dred separate owners. They denied the right of cattle from points 
further south to follow the trail through the lands of their lease. 
The Texas men in reply raised the cry that trails were public prop- 
erty and that monopolies were oppressing small owners. The roots 
of populism lie not far from the scene of this controversy, but for 
the present the Texas men carried their fight to court where federal 
writ as well as executive order from the Interior Department for- 
bade interference. And in the end the cattle leases had to go from 
Indian Territory as well as enclosures from the other plains. 

Congress had been prodded to action against illegal enclosures 

4» The address of George B. Loring, United States commissioner of agriculture, 
at this National Convention of Cattle-Breeders, November 13, 1884, is printed in 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous, Special Report No. 6 (Washington, 
1884). 

bo Chicago Tribune, November 13, 19, 30, 1884. 

51 Topeka Daily Commonwealth, January 9, May 28, November 25, 1883. 
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on the public domain during President Arthur's administration, and 
passed on February 25, 1885, an act authorizing the summary cut- 
ting of illegal fences. It had formerly been hard to defend the cut- 
ting of a fence by a third party, without a direct interest, in the ab- 
sence of the action by the United States government as owner ; and 
in some states illegally held enclosures were sufficient to bar en- 
tries for homestead or pre-emption purposes and were taxed for 
state purposes while their holders were protected in their possession 
against all but the federal authority. 52 Under the law of 1885 Presi- 
dent Cleveland, "determined", as the Republican editor of the 
Idaho Avalanche declared, " that the rich shall obey the laws as well 
as the poor ", 53 issued a proclamation on August 7 5 * ordering illegal 
enclosers to obey the law. He had already, by cancelling the graz- 
ing leases in Indian Territory, taken a step towards the assertion 
of a public interest in Oklahoma. As rapidly as the fences came 
down the homesteaders came in wherever the country permitted it. 
It was the fence of the lessor of Indian grazing rights that 
blocked the trails south of the Kansas line, just as it was the fence 
of the homesteader to the north. The emigrant boom of the eighties 
was on. Western Kansas and eastern Colorado were filling up, and 
the American desert that had once lain just beyond Independence 
was now reported as retreating to the Wyoming line. Indian Ter- 
ritory escaped this boom because of Indian occupancy, but the in- 
ternal tract of the territory known as Oklahoma, the title to which 
had been partly quieted, aroused the desires of farmers and specu- 
lators. Repeatedly Payne and Couch organized their Oklahoma 
settlement companies at Caldwell or Arkansas City and pushed 
across the line, and as often the regular army followed them in and 
threw them out. Gen. Phil Sheridan had much of this petty police 
duty to perform. When arrested, the ambitious squatters main- 
tained that they had violated no law and must be treated with kind- 
ness, and the federal courts regularly released them because the 
laws respecting the Indian Country were so loosely knit that of- 
fenders could easily slip through the meshes, especially in a district 
where juries were sympathetic with the culprits. The boomers at- 
tacked the lessors of grazing rights from another side. Why, they 
asked, can great corporations reside freely in the Indian Territory 
and establish homes there under cover of herding when honest citi- 
zens are barred out? Why should the strained interpretation of 

52 The United States Supreme Court upheld certain cases of this sort. House 
Rept. i8og, 47 Cong., 1 sess., serial 2070. 

53 Idaho Avalanche, August 15, 1885. 

54 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VIII. 309. 
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the law oppress the poor? On March 13, 1885, Cleveland ordered 
the boomers to keep out of the territory, as both Arthur and Hayes 
had done before him, and his later exclusion of the grazers, too, was 
an act of compensatory justice. 55 The negotiations that culminated 
in the Dawes Bill of 1887 made it possible to break up the tribal 
lands, to allot farms to the Indians in severalty, and to open the re- 
mainders of unallotted lands to settlers. Oklahoma became an or- 
ganized territory in 1880, earlier than would have been the case had 
not the business of the cow country forced the issue. 

The conventions of 1884 and 1885 developed the fact that three 
sets of great interests had become involved in the struggle for the 
profits of the cow country. First came the cattlemen themselves, 
organized in their local, state, and national associations ; then came 
the railroads that hauled the output, living or dead ; and lastly were 
the packers, whose new industry was based upon concentration and 
invention. " The modern tendency to combination and the use of 
the corporation for the management of vast affairs are more evident 
in the production of meat than in any other interest directly con- 
nected with the soil", declared the Chicago Tribune, pointing out 
that these conventions 

are evidences of this. The rapid transfer of the ranches of the West to 
the hands of great companies is another proof of this movement. The 
formation of cattle-breeders' and cattle-growers' associations in every 
Western State and Territory is another. The producers of meat are 
uniting themselves for the exchange of views and protection against 
thieves and plagues not only, but for bringing the railroads to terms and 
securing the attention of the Government to their demands. 66 

Chicago had just organized its stock industry on a supposedly 
permanent basis when the range business began. On December 25, 
1865, the old scattered stock-yards became "a thing of the past". 57 
They were simultaneously abandoned and the interests involved moved 
to the new Union Stock- Yards on Halsted Street where an imperium 
in imperio speedily developed, and where in the next fifty years 
541,032,929 head of stock were received and accounted for. 58 To 
these yards all of the railroads delivered inbound stock, collected 
generally in the farming regions of Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
and destined for the local table. The slaughter houses gathered 

55 Annual Report of Secretaiy of War Endicott, 1885, pp. 4, 5. 

56 Chicago Tribune, November 18, 1884. 

m Ibid., December 25, 1865; A. T, Andreas, History of Chicago (1886), III. 
334; J. S. Currey, Chicago: its History and its Builders (1912), III. 171; W. J. 
Grand, Illustrated History of the Union Stock-Yards (1896), p. 9. 

58 Chicago Tribune, January 2, 1916. 
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around the Union Stock- Yards in convenient locations, but "pack- 
ingtown " was not yet a well-known term. Some beef was corned 
or dried, as pork had been in great amounts for many years, but the 
stock-yards were a local distributive agency and in no sense a centre 
of independent manufacture. 

Cheap cattle from the range began to come in soon after the open- 
ing of the Union Stock- Yards. They filled the local market and 
overflowed to the East and Europe. With them came the inven- 
tion of a practical ice machine and a cheap process for making and 
soldering tin cans, upon which inventions turned a revolution in the 
meat-trade. Certain of the shippers and butchers tried experiments 
with tinned fresh beef (of which Libby, McNeal, and Libby shipped 
thirty-one million tins by 1884), 50 and with the shipment of beef in 
refrigerator cars. The European shipments of October, 1875, and 
later, showed how practicable it was to handle beef in sides instead 
of on the hoof, and the discovery of profitable by-products pro- 
vided reasons for the growth of a packing industry not only in Chi- 
cago, but in Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis. Other cities 
struggled for many years to share in the profits of slaughter and 
packing. Their newspapers discussed the reasons why, ultimately, 
the slaughtering was to be done at the place of original shipment. 
But the logic of convenience, labor supply, and by-products worked 
to make the traffic quasi-monopolistic and to develop out of the com- 
petitors of the seventies the "big four" of the eighties — Armour, 
Hammond, Morris, and Swift. 

The cattlemen and the packers were soon in keen competition 
for the profits of beef ; with the latter having the same advantage 
in ownership of plant and conveyance that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany had over the producers of crude petroleum during the same 
years. It was in vain that the cowmen tried to combine. Great 
cattle companies succeeded individual owners, with gigantic en- 
closed herds replacing the small droves on the open range, yet the 
packers retained their strategic position in the trade. They drove 
the stock-owners to seek allies where they could, and to find them 
in the railroads that consumed much of the profits of the industry 
in the form of freight. 

Early in the history of the trade, as soon as the Union Stock- 
Yards began to ship large numbers of live stock to New York and 
other eastern points, the railways began to scramble for the freights. 
The five trunk lines, New York Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Grand Trunk, competed for the business with 

»» Ibid., February 10, 1884. 
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cut-throat and disastrous rate wars, and worked out a more peace- 
ful modus vivendi only after the panic of 1873. They then agreed 
to divide the traffic on a given percentage, and induced a few of the 
greater shippers to adjust their shipments, over one road or another, 
so as to even up the totals with the agreed ratio. These firms were 
known locally and enviously as " eveners ", and found the reward 
for their co-operation in a rebate from the published rate per car 
that allowed them to fatten at the expense of their unfavored smaller 
rivals. 60 " This railroad competition has helped to concentrate the 
live-stock and dressed-beef business into the hands of a few men "," 
testified the best-informed spectator, Albert Fink, in 1883. 

For several years the "evener" group of firms enjoyed the ad- 
vantages gained by their agreement, but by 1877 the scheme had 
broken down because conspirators to stifle trade lacked the firm- 
ness, when bought, to stay bought, and the trunk lines tried a new 
experiment for the division of freight receipts according to a fixed 
pool. Albert Fink, 62 who had harmonized the rivalries of various 
southern roads, was put in charge of this new regulative association, 
and until the interstate commerce law was passed in 1887 he was 
almost the sole force in America working to maintain uniformity 
and equality of rates against the bargaining tendencies of shippers 
and the competitive lust of carriers. 

As the trade developed and cattle shipments east of Chicago as- 
sumed the form of fresh beef, with thirty animals to the refrigera- 
tor car instead of eighteen to the stock car, 63 competition was again 
aroused. The surviving shippers of live stock demanded that the 
rate on beef be raised far above the rate on cattle on the hoof, so as 
to maintain equality between the two forms of meat on the New 
York market. They found allies in the railroads, who wanted to 
keep their stock-cars in use and to get the higher cattle-car rates ; 
in the stock-yards owners along the lines who could see that their 
plants would become obsolete and unproductive if no more live 
cattle came to use them; and in the butchers of the eastern cities 
who resented the changes that were converting them from butchers 
and manufacturers into mere agents and dealers in meat. By 1888 

«» Charles S. Langstroth and Wilson Stilz, Railway Co-operation (1899), p. 
46; New York Times, May 19, 1879. 

ci Albert Fink, Testimony before the United States Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education, New York, September 17, 1883 (pamphlet), p. 56. 

62 E. R. Johnson and G. C. Huebner, Railroad Traffic and Rates (1911), I. 297; 
United States Industrial Commission Report, XIX. 333. 

«3 Statement of George W. Simpson, president of the Refrigerator Car Line, 
before the Cullom Committee, May 27, 1885. Sen. Rept. 46, pt. 2, p. 404, 49 Cong., 
1 sess., serial 2357. 
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a New York wholesale butcher could say, under oath, that with a 
few exceptions " the slaughtering of cattle by butchers is a thing of 
the past". 6 * The eastern butchers, fearful of extinction, raised 
the cry in the middle eighties that Chicago and Kansas City meats 
were unwholesome and were preserved with poisons — the charge ten 
years later in the Spanish War that they were " embalmed " was per- 
haps reminiscent of the butchers' complaint. In 1884 there was 
a New York Wholesale Butchers' Protective Union. 65 and in 1866 a 
Butchers' National Protective Association of the United States, 68 
both formed to boycott Chicago beef. 

The stock shippers got the relief they wanted in the form of an 
increase in beef rates from once-and-a-half the cattle rate, which 
the packers admitted to be fair, to once-and-three-quarters, and 
through secret rebates from the cattle rate. The rate wars that 
prepared the way for public regulation of railways and the division 
of great corporations among themselves so that some stood on the 
public's side for fair and non-discriminating rates, were founded in 
the beef and cattle trade. Henry Demarest Lloyd had raised the 
shout against the trusts in his memorable Atlantic Monthly article, 
"The Story of a Great Monopoly", as early as March, 1881. Ed- 
ward Bellamy's hero in Looking Backward started upon his com- 
munistic dream on Decoration Day, 1887. And before Cleveland 
gave way to Harrison in 1889 there had been exhaustive investiga- 
tions of meat and oil and transportation. The interstate commerce 
act of 1887 was itself one of the direct outgrowths of conditions 
starting in the cow country. 

Between 1885 and 1887 all these forces came to a focus, and the 
cow country that had bred them ceased to be. The open range was 
blocked by occupation so that the long drive was no longer possible. 
Cattle quarantines completed the obstructions begun by the farmers. 
The greed of stockmen that had led to their illegal enclosures had 
forced effective intervention by the government to break them up 
and to end the period of unregulated free grass, while the beef 
industry, with its impetus derived from the cow country, had started 
new forces that continue to touch American life on many sides. 
The packing and dressed beef consolidations had come to stay; 
barbed wire was on the road to monopolistic consolidation in a huge 

64 Testimony of Levi Samuels, November 22, 1888, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Transportation and Sale of Meat Products. Sen. Rept. S29, p. 118, 
51 Cong., 1 sess., serial 2705. 

65 Chicago Tribune, March 22, 1884. 

66 Their constitution is in Sen. Rept. 820, Testimony, p. 150, 51 Cong., 1 sess., 
serial 2705. 
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trust; railroad regulation had become more acceptable because of 
the abuses that had been revealed; government activity, always 
strengthened by exercise, had been stimulated by the work of the 
Land Office, the inauguration of railroad control, and the inception of 
food inspection ; and the Wild West had received clear recognition 
as one of the most valuable assets of American life and literature. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 



